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TREPHINING FOR EPILEPSY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Allow me to call the attention of the profession to an ite 
teresting case of epilepsy that was cured by the operation of trephining. 
—lI have had a number of interesting and important surgical cases within 

the last twelve months, which I shall take pleasure in relating, and which 

I should be pleased to have a place in your valuable Journal, provided 

you consider them of sufficient moment to lay before the profession. 

Stark Streeter is 28 years of age, is a blacksmith by profession, resides 
in the town of Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. ¥Y. ‘Thirteen years since 
his skull was fractured by a kick from a horse, at the anterior and superior 
angle of the parietal bone, near the longitudinal sinus and coronal suture, 
The fracture was extensive, and the bone driven in upon the brain, with- 
out any lesion, however, of this organ, other than a laceration of the dura 
mater. Several pieces of the bone were removed at the time, and the 
patient soon recovered without showing any bad symptoms or signs of 
compression, nor did any of these symptoms appear until about six years 
after the accident, at which time he was first attacked with epilepsy. 
Nothing has been done for the relief of these fits, save the repeated tink 
of quack nostrums and old womens’ specifics, such as are usually resorted 
to on such occasions, About the Ist of December last he applied to ma” 
as a surgeon for advice, and related his case as above stated. ‘There was 
a considerable depression from the contraction of the old cicatrix, and | 
was fearful this might be the cause. I however told him there was evi- 
dently compression of the brain from some cause, but whether from bone, 
matter, fluid, or from contraction of the old cicatrix, | could only decide 
by an operation. ‘There being no improvement of his mental manifesta- 
tions, and his general health being in other respects good, and his habits 
temperate, 1 pro to him an operation, after mentioning all the dan- 
gers and uncertainties attending it. ‘To this he very cheerfully consented, 
and after a few days’ due preparation, 1 performed the operation in the 
presence of several persons, assisted by Drs. Crawe and Dickinson. — 

I applied my trephine just behind the original scar upon the parietal: 
bone, and having removed the sawn portion, the dura mater presepted no 
very unnatural appearance, but a considerable fluctuation could be felt 
beneath this membrane. I now made a small opening in it, and found a 
thin serous fluid, which discharged ; the opening being enlarged, it escaped 
with freedom, aad continued te do so for about two hours, with occasional: 
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intervals, which seemed to depend upon the rotary motion of the patient’s 
head, which he was requested to make in order to facilitate the discha 
at the end of which time it was judged some six or eight ounces had 
escaped, the patient himself feeling quite relieved. The wound was now 
dressed in a manner that would allow the escape of any fluid that might 
remain, by the introduction of a little lint at one corner of the flap, and 
the remainder by strips of adhesive plaster, a roller, compress, &c., with 
directions as to his regimen and ather general observations touching his 
rticular case. On the third day after the operation, the wound was 
fressed, and was found healed by adhesion, except where the lint was in- 
troduced. This being quite dry, it was removed, and simple dressings 
were applied. No bad symptoms followed, and in four or five days he 
was able to walk about the room. It is about two months since the ope- 
ration, during most of which time he has been able to attend to general out- 
door business. He has in no material point of view deviated from his ac- 
customed mode of living, except for a few days preceding and succeeding 
the operation. Nor has he felt any symptoms of his old complaint, but 
on the contrary says he feels very much improved, both mentally and 


‘ 

or twelve months preceding the operation, he was visited by one or 
more of these distressing fits, every week, which continued about an hour; 
and in fact the least over-exertion, or indulgence at the table, or other 
stimulus, was invariably followed by a paroxysm of epilepsy. He is now 
discharged cured, with a fair prospect of remaining so, unless some unfore- 
seen exciting cause should remain and give rise to a similar secretion. 


Watertown, N. Y., June, 1841. F. A. Capwett, M.D. 


REVIEW OF PROF. SMITIV'S SELECT DISCOURSES.—NO. III. 


A LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Tue next proposition which our author proposes to examine, is, that 
The processes and affections of the mind will be intense and vigorous, 
ceteris paribus, as the size, technically, as the development of the ‘ organs,’ 
which their respective seats.” Now this is a mere expression of a 
general law of nature, pervading all created objects, animate and inani- 
mate, and consequently applies to the brain in common with every other 
part of the body. It is not maintained by phrenologists that size is the 
only condition, in producing energy of function ; but that it is one condi- 
tion ; and that where all other conditions are equal, increase of size pro- 
duces or indicates increased intensity of function. Dr. S. admits the 
truth of this law on page 130, where he remarks, “that if we compare 
a great number of persons having big heads, with an equal number much 
less amply provided in that particular, all of whom belong to the same 
race, live in the same society, and have been trained and educated, as far 
as possible, alike, then will the aggregate talents of the former 
those of the latter.” 

But our author stops to cavil at the exception, ceteris paribus, which 
he says, “refers to peculiarities of individual temperament, and the inti- 
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mate structure of the brain ”—things which he believes are “ not only un- 
known, but unknowable.” ‘The diversities of mental character are the 
omena, he says, which phrenology undertakes to explain, and if t 
are ultimate and therefore inexplicable, there is nothing left for phre- 
to explain. Besides, he thinks a reference to temperament is fatal 
to phrenology, for if mental qualities depend on causes unconnected 
with the organs, there is no need of introducing superfluous machinery ; 
and we might dispense with the organs altogether. Now, if this be an 
objection fatal to phrenology, it is one still more fatal to Dr. Smith’s own 
theory in relation to mental phenomena and the causes of ‘diversi- 
ties of character ;” for he admits the brain to be the organ of the mind, 
and yet makes mental operations depend on the liver, lungs, &c. Why 
does he lug in this superfluous machinery ? He makes, for example, the 
gloomy and depressing passions depend on “ considerable influence of 
the liver,” with an “adequaté cerebral circulation”—the liver may not 
be of more than ordinary size, but the whole character is formed and 
shaped by tie influence of this viscus! How does Dr. S. know this? 
And the same may be asked in relation to every modification of character, 
which he attributes to the influence of the Jungs and other bodily organs, 
He speaks frequently of “strong action” in these organs producing di- 
versities of character ; but if we mistake not, he has formed his hypothe- 
sis first, and then finds his strong action afierwards—at any rate, he looks 
to conditions which in a majority of cases are both “ unknown and un- 
knowable,” and thus he has fallen into a greater absurdity than he attri- 
butes to phrenologists. Dr. Sinith’s reasoning on this subject is all a 
lori. He dares not adopt Gall’s philosophical method, of first collect- 
ing his facts, and then forming his conclusions ; but he forms a system, 
and then assumes that facts support it, when it is impossible to know, 
whether, what he assumes to be facts, are so or not. But we have 
shown that Dr. Smith’s views are, in substance, those of the ancients, in 
relation to temperaments, slightly modified by phraseology, to give them 
an air of originality. But although Dr. S. attributes so much himself to 
temperament, he is unwilling that phrenologists should have any such 
ivilege ; they must, in short, “revise and render their views more phi- 
phical and more definite””—they must not “ bolster up their system 
by conjectural agents, of which the character, modes of action, and ex- 
tent of influence are unknown and inscrutable.” For this reason he ree 
jects all influence attributed to the “ intimate structure of the brain,” as 
well as that flowing from temperament, “ which,” he says, “ either ree 
to the influence exerted over our dispositions, by various and distant 
parts of the body, or the term implies those peculiarities of character 
which are stamped upon us at far too early a period to be traced to any 
physical source whatever. But the first supposition su es the organs, 
and the second introduces occult powers, which can form no part of phi- 
losophy.” Now, after admitting that the “brain is the sole instrument 
thought,” and then attributing the chief causes of “ diversities of charac- 
ter” to “various and distant organs of the body,” we deny Dr. Smith's 
right to turn about, and refuse to pbrenologists the privilege of attribut- 
ing any influence to these same organs, and it becomes him still less to 
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talk of the introduction of “occult powers,” when he builds his own 
system on “occult” facts. There is at least equal propriety in speaking 
of the “intimate structure of the brain,” as of “strong action in the 
liver.” The author then comes to the conclusion, that we must reject 
the phrase ceteris paribus, in toto, as it “can constitute no part of the 
proposition which it was intended to qualify. ‘That proposition,” he cons 
tinues, “is, con ently, simply and unconditionally trae—or entirely 
false, and, when relieved of its limitations, will read as follows: * The pro- 
cesses and affections of the mind will be intense and vigorous, as the 
size, technically, as the development of the ‘organs,’ which form their 
exclusive seats.’” But Dr. S. states further (P. 130) that as a general 
rule, if we compare a number of persons with large heads, with an equal 
number with small heads, the aggregate talents of the former will exceed 
those of the latter, but that there may be exceptions, and that “ between 
individual and individual, mere bulk of head, within ordinary limits, ts an 
element of no appreciable importance”! The conclusion then is una- 
voidable ; Dr. S. does admit something besides size to modify the action 
of the brain. He may call it “intimate structure,” “ temperament,” or 
what he pleases ; after all, he must and does allow other conditions, and 
therefore he prematurely and inconsistently rejects the phrase, ceteris pari 
bus. By this expurgating process, moreover, Dr. S. has brought the pro» 
position, he thinks, to tally with the one he has himself laid down, viz. ; 
* that the function of a part is executed with an intensity epee 
to its relative bulk, and the greater or less supply of aeriated blood which 
it may receive,” &c. 

Now, we deny the truth of this proposition, and can show that Dr. S. 
does not believe in it himself. Organic size, and a due supply of oxy- 
genated blood, are not the only conditions of energy of function, although 
the relation between these conditions and power are universally acknow» 
ledged, and capable of mathematical demonstration. We will take for 
illustration muscular power. ‘The contraction of a muscle is due to the 
stimulus of the will, conveyed along the nerve which supplies the muscle, 
Now, it is very clear, that strong contraction may arise, either from large 
muscle and moderate stimulus, or from moderate muscle and strong stimu: 
lus, We see this illustrated in the prodigious strength of maniacs, a wor 
man of moderate size often exerting greater strength than the largest man, 
We must then introduce a third condition, and say that cael be 
4s in the compound ratio of the size of the muscle, its supply of ory: 
genated blood and nervous energy—or, omitting the latter, we say cateris 

, iN proportion to the two former. We may extend this remark 
the functions of eyery organ in the body. The functions of the liver 
and Jungs are equally dependent on a due supply of nervous energy, and 
probably “ intimate structure,” and it would be unphilosophical to leave 
put of consideration the influence of these important elements. 
same is true of the heart and bloodyessels, the kidneys, and every other 
part of the body, 

Dr. Smith’s proposition, then, is true only in part, and torender it at all 

applicable to the various organs and functions—to the facts in the 


it is indispensably necessary that he introduce the phrase ceteris paribus, 
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brain.” ‘This, however, is not the phrenological doctrine. The internal 
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which he wishes us to reject. Besides, it would be easy to show that 
healthy organization ; education, or appropriate and habitual exercise ; 
food arid drinks ; age ; and temporary excitement, all modify the functions 
of the different organs, and especially those of animal life, including the 
cerebral mass ; so that numerous other conditions enter into the elements 
of efficient organic action. 

Before dismissing the subject of temperament, we may observe that our 
author admits it to exert quite as much influence as is claimed by the phre- 
nological school ; only, that he makes it to consist in “ strong action,” 
instead of the peculiar organization of parts, or the different proportions 
in which the several simpler organic tissues enter into the structure of the 
more compound organs of the body, and the greater or less compactness 
and tensity of those tissues. Whether this be a “ postern through which 
to retreat” or not, it is one whicli stands forth very prominently in the 
author’s system, and the presumption is strong that it exists in nature, 
when we see such a man forced to occupy common ground with the 
phrenologist. | 

Dr. S. next proceeds to comment on the last clause of the proposition, 
relating to the size of the “organs.” He acknowledges that all heads 
are not shaped alike, but then he denies that there are any external pros 
tuberances corresponding to the location of the organs. He also denies 
that these organs embrace the internal parts of the brain, so that in fact 
there can be no organs atall! On the whole, however, he comes to the 
conclusion, that “regard being had to the superficial extent of the cere+ 
bral surface, the size of the individual ‘organs’ must be estimated by 
their elevation or depression above or below the general outline of that 
surface.” But the author stumbles at the term “ organs ;” he seems to 
suppose that phrenologists hold to the existence of distinct and separate 
little ay pe of brain, like so many little cerebelli, and because he does 
not find them on dissection, he wonders what phrenologists mean by 
talking about organs. He therefore proposes to expurgate the word, and 
make the proposition read thus: “The processes and affections of the 
mind are intense and vigorous, directly in proportion to the quantity 
cerebral matter deposited at various localities upon the exterior of the 


as well as external parts of the brain enter into the elements of the 
organs, and the latter are only the surface or bases of “ organs,” whose 
apices lie near the centre of the cerebral mass. Dr. S. evidently 
imbibed the vulyar notion of bumps, from the fact that in the engra 


ted as so many prominences, in order to render them distinct, and 
impress their situation upon the memory ; but he should not bring forward 
his own misconceptions as arguments against phrenology: 
After arriving; then, at a “ correct definition,” Dr. S. thinks the “ar* 
mene is conclu led,” and that he comes off victorious. But in 
place we have found his definition to be incorrect ; and in the next 
, by admitting the agency of temperament, phrenology does not “ ac 
knowledge that the affections, &c. of the mind do fiot depend upon “or. 
deposits,” but only that they aré, in a measure, modified by it. Mr. 
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S. admits the same in his first lecture; indeed this is the doctrine which 
he endeavors to sustain through some twenty or thirty pages; we are not, 
therefore, at all surprised in finding him saying, “we all think alike,” 
* harmony has superseded discord.” 

Our author now proceeds to the inquiry, whether, “ where certain pro- 
jections of the brain exist, they are invariably accompanied by certain 
qualities of the mind;” and 2d, whether “certain qualities have been 

resent in any instance, and yet unattended by their alleged organs.” 
fore considering these points, the ingenious author offers us an argue 
ment, in the way of illustration, drawn, a seipso. “If the power of 
every ‘organ’ be as its bulk, the power of the whole must be as the 
bulk of the whole. In other words, the size of a man’s head is the exact 
measure of his capacities, moral and intellectual, taken collectively. Now 
this correspondence, | am sorry to say, does not uniformly prevail, and I 
am myself the unfortunate exception. I have hitherto seen one indi- 
vidual, only, whose head was larger than my own, and one who was m 
equal. Yet notwithstanding this prodigious ‘development,’ and althou 
my temperament is not only sanguine, but ardent, so that my brain has 
all the benefit to be derived from a full supply of well-aeriated blood— 
yet notwithstanding these auspicious circumstances, | have seen, with 
sorrow be it said, both in Europe and America, men less amply provided, 
yet greater than I!!”, Now we do not wish to question Dr. Smith’s 
sincerity, nor his modesty in making this remark ; yet some circumstances 
lead us to conclude that his opinion of himself is not so very humble, 
after all. Ina “ Eulogium on the late Wright Post, M.D., delivered in 
the Chapel of Columbia College, at the request of the Medical Society 
of N. York, Oct. 8, 1828,” Dr. S. held the following language. “ By 
a train of circumstances the most singular and unexpected, it has fallen 
to my lot to hold up, however feebly, the only man with whom, in the 
whole course of my life, Lhave come into any sort of collision whose 
talents and whose station could for a moment induce me at least to con- 
sider himas a rival. This may savor of pride. If so, 1 hope it is of 
honest pride; and the sentiment, if a compliment to the living, | have 
reason to believe was esteemed no reflection by the dead.” What Dr. 
S. thought of the intellectual character of Dr. Post, may be gathered 
from the following extract from the same “ eulogium” (p. 16): “ As to 
the intellectual character of Dr. Post—it has been more than once ob- 
served to me that Dr. Post was not an extraordinary man. No? How 
did it happen, then, that at the age of 23 he was a lecturer on anatomy, 
that for nearly thirty years he was at the head of his profession in this 
city?” ‘Why do not some of those who consider Dr. Post as so very 
common a pérsonage, step into the place which he has vacated ?” &c. 
Now, if Dr. Post was an extraordinary man, which we admit, and Dr. 
S. considers himself on a par with Dr. P., “the only man whom he 
could consider as a rival,” why then, according to Euclid, things equal 
to the same thing being equal to one another, Dr. S., in his own estimae 
tion, is “an extraordinary man ”—and having a large head, of course he 
is not an exception to the rule “ that the size of a man’s head is the exact 
measure of his capacities.” 
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But the author offers us still further proof on this subject, drawn from 
his own cranial conformation. He remarks (p. 130),.“ There is suffi- 
cient evidence to induce the belief, that the more forward parts of the 
brain, in anatomy, the anterior lobes of the cerebrum, are principally ems 
ployed in carrying on those operations of the mind, which require the 
exercise of our reasoning powers.” At page 110, he says, “no person 
would suspect, from merely looking at me, that my head is of such un- 
common dimensions. The deception arises from the shortness of its 
transverse diameter, while that from the forehead to the occiput is of great 
length, the one and the other largely projecting! We are happy to find 
these coincidences, these proofs that phrenology is true, and the doctor is 
a believer in phrenology, though he is unwilling to acknowledge it openly. 
We would not be understood as denying that Dr. S. is “an ex 
nary man,” though we must say that his “organ” of self-esteem is pretty 
considerably developed. His obstinacy, also, in resisting the evidence 
duced in favor of phrenology, is only confirmation of its truth, as it not only 
shows the influence of education and a long course of mental training in 
fixing old opinions and prejudices in the mind, but it is what we 
expect from a metaphysician possessing such a cranial organization. 

Our author here congratulates his readers that he has “ emerged into 
the broad light of day,” for as “ projections of the brain are visible, 
tangible, and measurable,” and as the “prominent traits of individual 
character are also readily and certainly discernible,” consequently it is 
easy to determine “how far the latter correspond with the former.” 
Should we fail to find this correspondence, “then,” says Dr. S., “ phre- 
nology may be safely and confidently pronounced a mere phantom of the 
imagination.” Now, we expect that phrenology will be judged by this 
test, under such restrictions as are usually laid down, but which our au- 
thor very ungenerously keeps out of view. Thus, phrenctegy teaches 
that it is the size of each organ in proportion to the others in the head of 
the individual observed, and not their absolute size, or their size in re- 
ference to any standard head, that determines the predominance of par- 
ticular talents or dispositions. It teaches that constitution, or tempera- 
ment, health, and exercise, modify the effects of size, and especially that 
eduration must always be taken into account, in judging of the strength 
and activity of any of the organs. If there are two individuals 
ing a similar organization, one of whom has been educated, and the other 
not, phrenology teaches that the former will manifest his faculties with 
higher power than the latter; hence, again, the necessity of the phrase 

ceteris paribus. But it is objected to this, that if education makes such 
a difference, we can never draw the line of distinction between energy 
derived from this cause, and that which proceeds from size in the 

and hence, that we cannot determine the real effects of size. To this we 
would reply, with Mr. Combe, that education may cause the faculties to 
manifest themselves with the highest degree of energy which the size of 
the organs will it, but that size fixes a limit which education cannct 
surpass, And oT it is to be observed, that phrenologists deniand no 
concessions which are not made to physiologists in general, and even Dr. 
S. conceding that the brain is the organ of the mind, is driven to the ne» 
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Gessity of asking the same concession. The objection, in fact, amounts 
only to this, that if we compare brains in opposite coitditions, we may be 
led into error, and all that phrenology claims is that if we take two indi- 
viduals whose brains are healthy, but whose organs differ in size, and 
educate them alike, the advantages in power and attainment will be 
greatest in the direct ratio of the size in favor of the largest brain. We 
consider these remarks a sufficient reply to all that Dr. S. has urged upon 
this point. He has, we may be allowed to say, set up a man of straw, of 
his own formation, and ther proceeded, secundem artem, to demolish it; 
but he has left unscathed the system of phrenology as taught by its ad- 
vocates. He has “expurgated” from their propositions enough to 
render them vulrierable, and then set fiercely to work to overthrow, not 
the doctrines of phrenology, but such as he himself has substituted in 
their place; and then in conclusion, from his lofty perch, chanticleer-like, 
he crows, “ Io triumphe,” and chuckles over his victory ! 

A casé related by our author will show the nature of his “ facts.” 
* There was at the college where I was educated,” says he, “a pupil of 
whose physical formation you will have an accurate idea, when I state 
that ‘the students of mathematics used to write on the walls, ‘ What isa 
line? G. M.’s body.’ ‘ What isa point? G. M.’s head.’ This last was 
so small and found, that hats being imported in those days in what are 
called nests, that is, one within the other, Mr. M. was in the habit of se- 
lectintg the first in the series, and it was as perfectly circular when laid — 
aside as when first put on. Now this person labored under no deficiency, 
and with some eccentricity, was endowed with talents much above the 
common order.” Here is a very common error, but we are surprised that 
a professor of anatomy should fall into it, when he must know that the 

t is only the measure of the head’s circumference, in a part of which 
he has but little occasion to be proud. In fact it only touches upon the 
perceptive and the animal organs, while it generally leaves the reflective, 
or intellectual, and moral, untouched, and thus gives no indication what- 
ever of their development and size. The forehead and coronal region 
may tower ever so high, and yet the hat gives no account of these di- 
mensions. Thus Walter Scott and Lord Byron wore small hats, but the 
weight of their brains exceeded that of many whose heads surpassed 
theirs in circumference. In fact, a phreuologist never boasts of wearin 
a large hat, for he well knows that the selfish and semi-intellectual senti- 
ments have more to do with it than the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. And yet, when viewed upon the general scale, we believe it 
will be found that even “ hatter’s measure” will testify to the truth of 
phrenology. | 

Dr. S. relatés another case, where an individual had a “small globular 
head ” like a “turnip;” and yet he was distinguished for good sense, and 
tlevoid of peculiarities, either positive or negative.” Just such a charae- 
ter as ph would lead us to expect! In another individual, “ cau- 
tiousness ” was largely developed, and yet his “ intellectual powers were 
tespectable,” and he was distinguished for “courage.” But we are not 
itiformed what was thé development of the intellectual organs, or of the 
Organs of combativeness and destructiveness; ‘There is no incompati 
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bility in a brave man being “cautious.” and QOzsar were 
highly cautious, and yet no one will dispute their courage. It requires 
more minute observations, and more particularity of detail, to give the 
least weight whatever to our author’s facts @)- They may ‘possibly 
weigh with the superficial, and the unreflecting, but they can have no in- 
fluence with the pcr ecard or the true physiologist—as they violate that 
important rule of philosophy which requires us to be made acquainted 
with all the circumstances having a bearing on the case, in order to form. 
a just estimate of the efficiency of any particular cause. This rule has 
not been observed by Dr. S. in a single instance. 
To show this in a still clearer light, we may remark that our author 
invariably takes for granted that it is a doctrine of phrenology that intel- 
lectual power is always proportioned to the size of the head ; and if he 
can find a single exception, he considers this sufficient to overthrow the 
whole system. Now, this is no doctrine of phrenology, but one of the 
author’s. Phrenology teaches that different parts of the brain have dif- 
ferent functions, and that while a large development of the intellectual 
organs indicates intellectual power, or capacity, a similar preponderance 
of the selfish or domestic sentiments indicates a very different character. 
Thus, as Tiedeman has shown, the capacity of the African’s skull, on an 
average, is as great as that of the Caucasian; but while it is deficient in 
the anterior portion, the deficiency is supplied, as Mr. Combe has fully 
ved, in the inferior and posterior regions ; and yet, according to Dr. 
Smith's mode of reasoning, the African ought to equal the Anglo-Saxon 
in intellectual wag A The form of the head is quite as important, 
here, as the size. We regard our author’s whole course of reasoning on 
this subject, as disingenuous, unfair, and consequently unsound. He first 
misinterprets, then perverts, then attacks. It resembles more the quib- 
bling, the petty special pleading of a third-rate pettifogger, than the manly 
reasoning of a philosopher, intent upon truth, and pot victory. 
Canpipus: 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL.—SURGICAL CASES TREATED 
BY 8S. D. TOWNSEND, M.D., SURGEON. 


Lacerated Wounds.—A stout Irish laborer was brought to the Hospital 
June 11th, on account of an injury received from the rail-road cars on 
that day. In endeavoring to save his hat from falling, he fell from the 
car upon the track, the wheels passing over him. On examination, the 
right lower extremity was found much bruised, and the integuments badly 
lacerated in several places, viz., two inches on the inner side of the knee; 
about six inches on the right side of the tibia in front ; and on top of the 
foot from the inner ankle nearly to the toes; at the latter place a large 
flap appeared to have been turned over. The wounds had been united 
with stitches by the physician in attendance where the accident 

so that the whole extent of the injury could not be ascertained. The 
ends of the second and third toes of the right foot were badly | 

_ The right hand was also injured so as to expose the palmar aponeuro’ 
‘Sis, and the metacarpal bone of the ring finger was fractured. 


Lacerated Wounds. 


378 Massachusetts General Hospital. 


_ The adhesive plaster with which the wounds were united in addition 
to the stitches, was removed, and compresses wet with cold water direct. 
ed to be 

15th. Union has taken place, and a few stitches were removed. 

16th, ‘The remainder of the stitches removed ; some sloughing on the 
instep, otherwise the wounds look well. 

17th. Wounds not looking so well; some erythema, with increased 
sloughing of the integuments about the right ankle and instep. Pulse 
108 ; appetite failing ; some nausea, with chills. R. Pulv. ipecac., gre. 
xxv., to be followed in five hours with infus. senna if no dejection. 

18th. Had free emesis and dejections from medicine ; tongue dry, with 
dark-brown coat; skin hot. Solution of tart. ant. in nauseating doses 

two hours. 

19th. Pulse 80 and less full; skin cool; feels much better; wounds 
improving ; let them be sprinkled with pulv. cinchona. Sulph. quinine 
two grains three times a day, with eight ounces of wine. ' 

22d. Wounds have all separated about an inch apart, attended with 
much suppuration. 

28th. Has had much uneasiness in the foot for some days. The en- 
tire covering of the heel was now removed, leaving a large, open, granu- 
lating surface, extending from the instep round to the outer ankle. 

July Ist. The wounds are now filling up with healthy granulations. 

This patient was in the habit of indulging in the free use of ardent 
spirits, but was otherwise healthy. 

June 29th. An Irishman, aged 50 years, while driving a cart at East 
Boston, loaded with gravel, being intoxicated, fell, and one of the wheels 
age over him; has been in the habit of taking ardent spirits freely. 

e right leg was much bruised, with a lacerated wound of the int 
ments in front of tibia, beginning three inches below patella and extending 
downwards five inches. ‘he integuments were separated from the fibrous 
sheath of the muscles, so that the finger could be passed under in all di- 
rections to the extent of two or three inches. The patient reported that 
considerable hemorrhage followed the injury, which had now nearly 
ceased. The lips of the wound were immediately brought together by 
four straps of adhesive plaster applied closely around the limb, and com- 

wet with cold water ordered for the night. The next morning 
nd the limb swollen and tense ; oozing of blood had continued through 
the night. Solut. sulph. magnesiz, iij. 

July 2d. Sloughing of skin over the tibia. Remove the adhesive plas- 
ter and apply compresses wet with diluted alcohol. 

5th. Sloughing of the integuments has continued regularly, until a large 
surface has been removed ; the restoration of the parts must now neces- 
sarily be tedious by the process of granulation. 

In both these cases the excessive use of ardent spirits has aggravated 
the original injury, by depressing the powers of the system and liminish- 
ing the ability of self-restoration ; particularly in the first case, where 
union by adhesion in the upper wounds, in which there was no contusion, 
would probably have taken place, had the system Leen in a healthy 
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PROLAPSUS VAGINA DURING LABOR. 


BY C. S. MAGOUN, M.D. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


A rew months since I was called, in consultation with another physician 
of this place, to examine a singular, and what appeared to be an anoma- 
lous case of labor. ‘The patient was taken with labor-pains at two or 
three o’clock, A. M., and a midwife sent for, who attended her till three 
o'clock. P. M., in hopes the labor would be terminated. But about this 
time a hard, red, oval and very sensitive tumor presented itself at the os 
externum, completely filling that orifice. She became alarmed for the 
safety of the patient, and | was sent for. Not being at home, another 

ysician was called, who upon examination could not make aut any 
clear or probable diagnosis, and came for me himself, greatly alarmed for 
the safety of the patient. ; 

He informed ine of the situation as well as he could, but could not re 
duce the tumor, nor tell of what it was composed. When handled it 
caused extreme suffering, in consequence of inflammation of the 
The labor-pains still continued with force and regularity, and in this situa- 
tion | found the patient at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

On exainination of the case, we found a small orifice posterior to the oval 
tumor, which led into the vagina. We now endeavored to reduce the 
tumor, and by perseverance during the absence of pains succeeded, and 
found the os uteri in nearly its natural position, which at once developed 
the whole case. It was with difficulty it could be retained in situ, durin 
the uterine pains, as they exerted great force upon it, but still it was evi- 
dent that such must be the case, or labor could not be terminated with 
safety. To accomplish this, a roll of linen, well oiled, was introduced 


into the vagina and retained there by an assistant. The os uteri was 


firm and unyielding, and only dilated three fourths of an inch, We — 
deemed it expedient under the circumstances, if possible, to allay the 
ne and procure some rest for the patient, who now seemed much ex- 

usted. Camphor, gr. x. and tinc. opii, gr. j. was now administered. 
The pulse being full and hard, some blood was taken from the arm. Taree 
hours after, another examination was made, as the pains still continued, 
but with less severity, and labor had not advanced. The camphor and 
opium were repeated, the roll of linen was re-introduced into the vagina 
and supported by a T bandage and an assistant. 

In this situation I left her, having been suffering strong uterine pains 
for upwards of eighteen hours. From this time the pains gradually 
ceased. ‘The patient soon fell into a profound sleep, and rested well the 
remainder of he night. Next morning the roll of linen was removed 
from the vagina, and no more prolapsus took place. In two weeks from 
this time the patient was again taken with labor-pains, and after a few 
hours of suffering was safely delivered of a healthy child, without any un- 
usual symptoms occurring. 

I have reported the above case, because we find no one of the kind 
mentioned in any author, as occurring under similar circumstances, and 
that the young, timid, or inexperienced physician may be able to over- 
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come the difficulties and rightly understand such a simple, thcugh interest 


ing case. 
"Woodville, Miss., June 20th, 1841. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


WE are gratified at the prospect of continuing to receive regular week! 
reports of the surgical ste in this celebrated Hospital. Dr. Town. 
send, who is at present the practising surgeon, is an expert and successful 
operator, whose name is favorably known to those who have been medi- 
eally educated in Boston. The reports show what cases are considered 
of importance by the surgeon ; and the instruction gained by a critical 
examination of them, can nowhere else be obtained. As many medical 
gentlemen as have it in their power, should avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of following Dr. Townsend on Tuesdays and Fridays, the public 
visiting days, through the wards of the institution. Medical students 
from the country would find it for their advantage to be in regular at- 
tendance two or three months before the commencement of the lecture 
term. 


Animal Magnetism in Boston.—F requent inquiry is made if we do not 
believe? Believe what? Presuming that the fever is nearly at the turn- 
ing point, those who know most about it, after carefully reflecting upon 
_ the momentous subject, which is represented to be perfectly astonishing, 
~~ €annot do less than to present the scientific world with the results of their 
Observations. How would a minute history of this magnetic mania ap- 
pear in print, some twelve months hence, with the names of those gentle- 
men appended who are particularly identified in the present march of 
mysticism ? This is an age of profound investigation ; but in Dr. Frank- 
lin’s day the philosophers of the school to which he belonged were sd 
hasty in their conclusions, even while Mesmer himself was living, as 
to declare that the pretended discovery of animal magnetism was a gross 
imposition, unworthy of notice. 


Observations on the Cure of Strabismus.*—When Dr. Dix, somé 
months since, presented the medical community with an admirable guide 
in the performance of the new operation for overcoming muscular distor- 
tions of the eye, it did not occur to us that any ground was left for the 
cultivation of another in the same branch of surgery. In that, however, 
we were certainly mistaken, since Dr. Post, of New York, has published 
something on the same subject, particularly worthy of attention. It isa 
small book of only sixty-seven pages, but its essential character depends 
upon the fact that it contains several colored plates, so distinctly and truly 

* Observations on the Cure of Strabismus. By Alfred C. Post, M.D. With an appendix on the new 
operation for the cure of Stammering. New York: C. 8. Francis. Pp. 67. 164]. 
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nting the parts involved in an operation for strabismus, that 
ye be by all surgeons who have the 
fortune to procure a copy. Each plate represents the muscle to be di- 
vided, colored to the life ; and even the fingers of an assistant are pictured 
in the position in which they should be placed preparatory to an incision 
of the conjunctiva. 

We need not detail the excellences of each engraving—it is sufficient 
to say that Dr. Post has anticipated, precisely, the wants of the young 
and inexperienced operator. ith this manual, aside from all knowledge 
of the anatomy of the orbit, he must be stupid, indeed, who could not 
bring two squinting eyes into parallelism with each other. 

Another important feature in this charming little chirurgical pioneer, 
is the information it gives on the new operation for the cure of stammer- 
ing, accompanied by an accurately-drawn colored plate, showing precisely 
where to reach the genio-hyo-glossus and the genio-hyoideus. The cele- 
brated Dieffenbach first operated in this novel manner so lately as the 26th 
of January, of the present year; since which it has been repeated a num- 
ber of times in Paris by Amusat, Bandens, Velpeau and others. In this 
country, Dr. Post, the author now under consideration, has operated only 
once, May 2)st, one month before Dr. Schmidt—but at the period of put- 
ting this historical sketch to press, the amount of good resulting from it 
seems not to have been satisfactorily determined. 

On the whole, we have been very much gratified with Dr. Post’s modest 
attempt to provide the profession with a safe monitor in divisions of the 
muscles of the cye. Books for immediate reference must not be monsters 
in size. Those which give a plain yet a description of the thing to 
be done, are really desirable. One of the besetting sins of book-makers 
in our day, consists in throwing off ‘theories in bulk, instead of facts in 
the fewest words. 


Dr. Stewart on the Diseases of Children.—Some weeks since, a few 
general observations were made on the character of a large volume re- 
cently published in New York, on that all-important subject to practitioners 
of medicine and parents, viz., the diseases of children, with an expectation 
of renewing the topic at a convenient time. Others besides ourselves 
have now had an opportunity of ascertaining the claims of Dr. Stewart, 
Should the present race of medical critics be sparing of praise, it is quite 
certain that posterity will do justice to the patience, genius, and profes- 
sional attainments of the author. It is no uncommon affair to see a self- 
sufficient, superficial, unqualified man, demolishing the works of his supe+ 
riors at a single breath, so far as the might of his power extends; but it is 
easier to destroy than to create. If any one can produce a better * 
than Dr. Stewart in this confessedly difficult department of medicine, let 
us have it: merit shall not go unrewarded. But there is no prospect 
having this very valuable system superseded during the life-time of those 
who, like poodles, bravely bark at the sun, yet strive to run away from 
their own shadows. If the spirit of envy could be supposed to have any 
influence over a cultivated mind, it would be charitable to suspect that the 
rising distinction of some men is painful in the extreme to such as are 
doomed to stand at the base of the column and look upward to an eleva: 
tion they can never reach. 

A wider circylation is required before this finished and rg pate 
be appreciated by the whole profession. We recommend it with confi- 


dence to our country friends—hoping that they may derive as much satis« 
faction and profit in the study of its pages as we have done. With the 
American improved edition of Dr. Marshall Hall, and Dr. Stewart's Jast 
and best production, we have the pith and marrow of all the respectable 
writers on the cure of diseases, for a century past. Those in this imme- 
diate vicinity, who have not yet seen the work here alluded to, are invited 
to consult a copy at the Journal office. ‘ 


The late Dr. David Palmer.—When the death of this gentleman oe- 
curred, during the late lecture term of the institution in which*he wasa 

fessor, a hope was expressed that some one of his numerous friends 
would furnish a biographical sketch of a man whose life had been usefully 
spent in ameliorating human sufferings ; but they have all been culpably 
slack in the matter, up to the present hour.- In Mr. Parker's introductory 
lecture before the Vermont Medical College, we have found a short but 
acceptable notice of the life and lamentable death of Dr. Palmer, 'which is 
deserving of a higher literary place than the leaves of a shilling pamphlet. 
We regret that more respect is not shown by the living for the services of 
the dead—but “ out of sight, out of mind” seems to be the current doc- 
trine of the day. The doctor's son, who is his successor in the College, 
should not suffer his father’s memory to be forgotten in the archives of 
medical literature. 


Cutting the Muscles of the Tongue.—Since the operation of dividing 
the genio-hyo-glossus muscles as a remedy for stammering, it is gravely 
asserted that the art has been practised in the East Indies for hundreds of 
years; and a knowledge of the fact being carried to Europe, led to the 
idea of dividing the recti muscles for the cure of strabismus. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Bandens, an eminent French surgeon, who 
accompanied the Duke of Nemours to Africa, has returned to France.— 
In the city of Houston, Texas, which has been settled only five years, 
there have been 5000 burials—being an average of four deaths a day, the 
ulation being now 4000.—The public health at New Orleans was never 
tter than at the present season. No alarms have been raised of the out- 
break of yellow fever, the scourge most to be dreaded.—Week before 
last the deaths by smallpox in New York were only six—showing the 
subsidence of the disease. It is still prevailing, however, more or less, 
over the country, where vaccination is neglected.—Dr. Francisco de 
Sentmanos has become a famous military leader at Tobasco.—The 
milk-sickness of the far West is still prevailing, notwithstanding the sup- 
d discovery that frequently salting the milch cows would prevent its 

hundred sick men are represented to be on the 
army sick list in Florida.—A family at Salem, N. J., were seriously in- 
jured a short time since by the poisonous-glazing of a dish, on which a 
ie had been baked.—Dr. Nelson, of Saranac, N. Y., about the first of 
une, being suddenly called to visit a young man who seemed to be at the 
int of death, discovered the cause, and made an incision two inches 

g between the ribs of the left side, through which eight quarts of puru- 
lent matter was discharged. The patient is quite comfortable, yet Dr. 
Nelson is fearful that he will not ultimately recover. 
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Notice.—On account of the sickness of the publisher, last week’s No. of the 
Journal was delayed one day in its publication ; it was also found necessary, on 
account of other work in the office, to have that No. struck off at another estab- 
lishment, which was the cause of its bad appearance. It is hoped the above will 
be considered a sufficient apology, also, for any typographical errors which may 
have been noticed, or any neglect in answering letters or attending to orders. 


Marniep,—At Syracuse, N. Y., D. T. Jones, M.D., to Miss Eliza Lawrence. 


umber of deaths in Boston for the weck ending July 10, 30.—Males, 17; Females, 18. Stillborn, 4. 
cousumption, 2~-drowned, |—s:nallpox, 3—dropsy in the head, 1—scarlet fever, 1— 


mmation of the brain, 1—cancer in the stomach, 1—canker, |—teething, yoy cough, 3— 
aan, 2—accidental, 1—dropsy, 1—bowel complaint, 1—bronchitis, 1—ty phus fever, 1—lung fever, 
1—intemperance, 1—disease of the heart, 1—dysentery, l—old age, 1. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 
Kept at the State Lunatie Hospital, Worcester, Ms. Lat. 42° 15! 49". Elevation 483 ft. 


TAERM. BAROMETER. Wind, 
5 5 3 2,P.M./| 2; P.M. Remarks. 
16 {68 62) 29.40) 29.32) 29.29 vue in blossom. 
52/79) 74| | 29.22/29. 20) 29. r 8taphy ose Acacia, Snowball, Caly- 
54 72'66 29.27 29.30) 29.32); N W Fair canthus, in blossom. 
70) 29.33) 29.35) 29.35]; Fair 
.||64 82 29.17] 29.23] 29.33); NW |! Fair || Potentilia Tridentata in blossom. 
46/72 62) |29,41'29.52/ 29,51), 8 W Fair ||Foggy morning, high wind. 
56|81.74/|29.42 29.38/29.32,, SW Fair Scotch Rose in blossom. 
72) 89/80) '29.30|29.34/29.32|| Fair |/Shower. Spiderwort in blossom, 
66/62 67! 29.35/29 38) 29.38 NE Cloudy || Foggy morning, slight showers, 
58, 80|76) | NW || Fair || Foggy. 
66|82 76, |29.19|29.10!29.06|| NW || Fair |'High wind, very dusty. 
63} 73) 74) | 29.09! 29,24/29,30]| NW Fair 
57) 66/62] | 29,31/29.29/29.26)| 8 Fair 
56| 75/66] Fair |.20 inch rain in the night. 
60/76 |67|'29,19 29.19'29.21]'N W Fair || Burgundy Rose in blossom. 
56| 73) 70) 29.24 29.36/29.45) N W Fair || Thornless Rose and Cabbage Rose in bios, 
29.46/29.55/ 29.52 8 Fair Aurora borealis. 
62 68) 58) |29.56|29.60/29.60|| 8 Cloudy inch rain, 
54/65/59) | 29.55|29.50 29.46); SE |} Cloudy |'.09 inch rain. 
52/68 60; '29.40|29.40 29.46, N Fair 
73 67) 29.59/29.61/29.60,, N Fair Aurora 
52166 64| 29.60'29.54/29.48|| || Cloudy \High wind. 
74 ‘Showery, very little rain. 
. '29.33 29.41 29.47 y 
Frid. ||62}66)65,|29.49'29.51|29.50 | NE || Cloudy ||Foggy morning, .20 inch rain. 
64/80/66. {29.45 29.37/29.35,; SE , Fair Foggy morning. 
Sun 78 (29.87 29.42 20.40 8 w Fait 
|68\78!74| 29,34/ 29.32, 29 | |Showery. 
Fair Storm of thunder and ligh > 
7>/88|75| 29.35'29.31/29.30,1 W Fair Warm and dry. Showery. inch rain. 
The month of June has been favorable for vegetation. The latter part of it has beeu dry. The crop 


of hay has suffered some, but is fair. The field crops look promising, and the gardens are very fine. 
Rain is now greatly needed, The range of the barometer has been from 29.06 to 29.61; thermometer, 
from 46 tu 89. Rain fallen, .92 inches. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTION OF YALE COLLEGE. 
Tus annual course of Lectures, for the term of 1841-2, will commence on Thursday, September 30, 
and continue sixteen weeks. 


Chemistry and Pharmacy, by . - Benjamin Situiman, M.D. LL.D. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by - - : - Evt Ives, M.D. ~— 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics, - - - Witiiam Touuty, M.D. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, - - Jonatnan M.D. 

Obstetrics, b - Timotny P. Beers, M.D. 

Anatomy and Physiology,by - - - - - Cuarves Hooxssr, M.D. 

Fees fwr a full course, $76, to be in advance. Abundant facilities for dissections at @ very 
moderate expense. Graduation fee, BID. CHARLES HOOKER, See'ry. 

Yale College, New Haven, July 6, 1841. Jy 14—tsep23 


: A GOOD CHANCE FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
A PHYsiciaN, residing in a pleasant ry near the centre of the State of New York, not B., miles 
from the city of Utica, and having a liberal share of 1 patronage, will dis of his situation Uiberal 
we 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Tas course u sess mence Monday 
November, 18141, and contines watil the first of March, 


J. Aveustixe Svuitu, M.D., Prof. of Physiology. 

Osern MatTner Swith, M.D., Prof. of the Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 
Joun B. Beck, M.D.,Prof. of Materia Medica and Medical Setiaguahense. 
Joun Torrey, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry and Botany. 
Ropert Warts, Jr., M.D., Prof. of General, Special and Pathological Anatomy. 
Witcarp Parker, M.D., Prof. of the Principles and Practice of Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 
Cuanpier R. Gitman, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 
James QuackenBoss, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation fee, %5. Fee for the full course of lectures, 8108. Dissecting and ‘ 
ticket, = Graduation fee, $25. Good board may be procured in this city for from $2,50 to 
per week. 

N. B.—A preliminary course of lectures will be delivered by the Faculty during the month of 
October, commencing on the first Monday. This course will be free to the students of the College. 
The dissecting rooms will be opened for the season on the first Monday of October. 

New York, 1ith June, 1311. Je 23—eptf 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.-SOCIETY. 
Censors’ MEETING.—There will be a stated meeting of the Censors for the First District and Society 
at large, at the house of Dr. John Jeffries, No. 9 Franklin sireet, Boston, on Wednesday, the 28th of 
July, 1841, at 4 o’clock, P.M. Je 3)—eptn JOHN JEFFRIES, Secretary. 


MEDICAL TUITION FOR 1840—41. 
Tas subscribers will commence their course of instruction for the ensuing medical year, on Novem- 
ber Ist, 1810 (the period at which the Lectures at the Medical Coilege of liarvard University begin). 
Minute examinations will be held on al] the branches of medicine and surgery during the lectures, 
in order that students intending to offer themselves for examination at the College in the spring, may 
be Stadents may be assured that they will have constant and abundant opportunities for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy at all seasons of the year. After the lectures, the arrangements 
will be as follows until the ensuing November. 
Free access at all hours (o the United Siates Marine Hospital at Chelsea will be granted; a 
morning visit will be made by Dr. Stedman, and every week Drs. Perry, Bowditch’ and Wiley 
wisit in the afternoon, for the purpose, chiefly, of learning the physical signs of diseases of the 
chest. Dr. Bowditch will deliver a course of lectures ‘on diseases of the chest and air —— 
nfirmary 
oppor- 


Admission to the medical and surgical practice at the Massachusetts General Hospital, the 
for Diseases of the Lungs, and to the practice of one of the Dispensary Districts ; 
tunities for operative surgery and midwilery. 
Courses of instruction as follows: 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Chemisiry, by - Dr. Perey. 
Midwifery, Materia Medica and Demonstrations on 
Morbid Anatomy at the Hospitals, by 
Anatomy, Surgery and Medical Jurispradence, by - Dr. Wey. 


Rooms for study either at Boston, at the Infirmary for Diseases of the Lungs, or at Chelsea, free of 
expense. For terms, apply to H. G. Wiley, M.D., orto either of the subscribers. 
' DR. PERRY, 412 Washington st., DR. STEDMAN, Chelsen Marine Hospital, 
DR. BOW on 8 - to Place, DR. WILEY, 467 Washington st. 
16—eoptt. 


DR. J. J. MOORMAN, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AT THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VA. 
May be consulted by persons at a distance, as tothe propriety of using the White Sulphur Water, in 
ular diseases, &c. Communications, descriptive of the case, enclosing the ordinary fee of $5, 
ected, pust-paid, to Dr. M. at the White Sulphur Springs, Va., will be promptly 
October 234, 1840. O. 23—lamtMcheoptO 


VACCINE VIRUS. 
Puysicians in any section of the United States can procure ten quills.charged with Purge Vaccine 
Virus, by return mail, on addressing the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, enclosing 
one dollar, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from the post oilice. June 19 


HOMCEOPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINE CHESTS. 

Oris Ciappr, No. 10 School street, Boston, has for sale, Currie’s Practice of Homeopathy ; Everest 
on do.; Broacke on do. ; Dunsford’s Practical Advantages of do; Dunsford’s do. Remedies ; Quin’s 
Pharmacopeia; Simpson’s do.; Hahnemann’s Organon ; Jeane’s do. Practice ; Jahr’s Manual ; Her- 
rings’s do., or Domestic Physician ; Rouff’s Repertory ; Currie’s Domestic do.; Broacke’s Diseases of 
the Alimentary Canal, and Constipation, with notes by Dr. Humphrey. Also «mall works for 

use by Croserio, Eustaphieve, Everest, Green, Herring, Des Guidi, &c. Medicine Chests for saleas 
above. O. C. is agent for the Home@opathic Examiuer, by A. Hall, published monthly in 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by 
RB. CLAPP, JR., at 184 Washington St., corner of Franklin St., to whom all communications must be 
addressed, post paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, with a printed cover. There are two 
volumes each year. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D., Editor. Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three 
months, or $4,00 if not paid within the year. Two copies to the same address, for a year, in 
advance. Orders from a distance must be accom by payment in advance or satisfactory refer- 
ence. Postage the same as for a newspaper. 
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